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LOOKING BACK. 


No man, having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God.—LUKE ix., v. 62. 


The Saviour’s own history, and the after-history of the 
New Testament, give some examples which have become 
proverbial. Here is poor Judas Iscariot, who bore that 
day the honored name of the father of his tribe,— the name 
which has become the name in one form of the whole Jewish 
nation. But Judas Iscariot, after he had put his hand to the 
plough, looked back, and from that hour his personal name, 
“ Tscariot,” has been the other word for “infamous”; and 
even the particular spelling, Judas,— because we associate 
it with his name,—is by common consent abandoned among 
men. So when poor Paul is a prisoner in Rome, he writes, 
sadly, ‘‘ Demas has forsaken me,— having loved this present 
world.” No man knows anything more of this wretched 
Demas. But to know this is enough. The name Demas 
stands for a “shirk.” He put his hand to the plough and 
turned back. He is coward enough to turn from the great 
world of God to this petty world of things,—a man who 
cares for the “loaves and fishes,” as in yet another appli- 
cation of these texts we could say. Paul himself, as one 
would have known, hated such people. He even broke off 
from Barnabas, whom he liked and loved,— who had fairly 
placed him in his own great place,— because Barnabas 
wanted to give Mark another chance. Paul could not bear 
to have Mark with them, because, when they came to 
Pamphylia, Mark slunk away, and “went not with them to 
the work.” He put his hand to the plough and looked back. 

Now such texts, and the warnings that go with them, are 
not to be understood as relating only to people who enlist 
themselves in the ecclesiastical forms of ministry,—as relating 
to apostles, or “the seventy,” or this or that kind of evan- 
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gelist, deacon, or missionary. The Saviour’s statement, and 
the illustrations of it in history, go much farther. It is of 
any line of duty, of any line of ministry, as well as those 
which get particular ecclesiastical names; it is of furrows of 
all ploughing that he speaks. The boy or girl at school who 
finds the mathematics hard, and therefore chooses a lan- 
guage ; then finds the language dull, and takes another ; then 
drops that, and, as such people say, “takes” landscape 
painting ; then finds he cannot “do the trees,” and tries his 
hand at “figures”; then gives up “figures,” and finds a 
teacher in music,—such a person shows his unfitness, not 
simply for literature, painting, or music, but— which is of 
far more importance —shows he is not fit for the kingdom of 
God. Such shifting change from calling to calling makes 
all calling mean. No duty is possible, nor are the char- 
acter and dignity possible which come only from duty well 
performed. So grave are the warnings, and so lasting the 
penalties, if one be not man enough or woman enough to 
take brave and firm hold of the “duty that comes next his 
hand.” ‘That phrase is Mr. Carlyle’s. If we owed him 
nothing else, we should owe him a great deal for saying 
so forcibly as he does, that no man need fret himself 
much about his place in life, since it is in every man’s power 
always “to do the duty that comes next his hand.” Who 
cannot “put that thing through,” as our homely native 
proverb puts it,—cannot submit himself to God’s purpose. 
God is infinite; infinite means through, or thorough. The 
man who cannot “put it through” cannot ‘accept the uni- 
verse.” He cannot work by God’s system. This means, in 
Scripture language, that he cannot save his own soul. He 
is not fit for the kingdom of God. “Put it through,” says 
the proverb. It is borrowed, I think, from the piough- 
share in the furrow. ‘Put it through!” As the Saviour 
says, do not turn back when you have put your hand to the 
plough. 


I. As | meet persons really religious, I often feel that they 
misapprehend the relation which man’s work holds to God’s 
in daily life. There is too apt to be a theory that man is put 
here first of all to save his own soul; or, as another phrase 
has it, “to prepare himself for heaven.” But the Bible state- 
ment is far better. I do not know but I repeat it here every 
Sunday ; but that is none too often. As early as Moses’ day, 
inspired men saw that God put man here, first of all, to 
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subdue the earth. That is what man is for! God called 
the world into being; he separated the waters from the 
waters ; ordained light and heat; gave life to plants; and 
from plants evolved fishes and fowls, beasts, and, at last, 
man; and then the world was not finished. No! ‘God 
looked upon it,” said the simple legend, “and said that it was 
good.” Good! Yes, “very good!” But not finished. 
God gave it over then to man, his child, good as it was, and 
yet imperfect, and bade man subdue it. And that is what 
man is here for. He saves his own soul in subduing it. He 
enters God’s kingdom in subduing it. But he will never 
make better statement of his place or his duty than that 
simple statement,— that for this subduing he is here at work 
with God. 

The discovering its continents, finding out and arranging 
its resources, developing its physical possibilities,—that is 
one part of the subduing. 

The seizing on its native agencies, and making them his 
tools, finding to the very bottom the powers of its elements,— 
this is another part. 

The taming its living beings, the plants, the beasts,— this 
is another part. 

Studying, discovering, and training its men and women,— 
this is still another, and the crowning part. The men and 
women are born into the world all ignorant and powerless,— 
of themselves. Of themselves, they grow up savages ; grow 
up as Casper Hauser and the wild boys of the woods grew up: 
It is for man, who knows God’s work, to train them higher, 
and make them more than brutes. Man finds his noblest 
aim in subduing the world by the interaction of social life, 
wheel within wheel, man acting on man, nation on nation, 
age acting upon age, and man all the while receiving from 
man, nation from nation, age from age; so that the fellow- 
workers with God, the children to whom he has entrusted’ 
this best work of subjugation, may become more like him 
and more; may, with more of Infinite Power—that is, of 
heavenly or spiritual power — enter on their great enterprise. 

Simply, the highest work is the education of man by the 
interchanges of affection and of charity, of social feeling, of 
man working with his brother man. 

So large is the variety of the fields offered to any man’s 
choice. Such various furrows open to his plough. For such 
ploughing there is always a chance. From such ploughing 
let no man turn away. 
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Il. Now, of this work, God himself—the “power that 
makes for righteousness ””— is the commander-in-chief. He 
makes us his fellow-workmen ; or we volunteer as his fellow- 
workmen. But it is on his plan, not ours, that the work is 
to be done. By that net-work of inducement, persuasion, 
motive, excitement, which we call Providence, every hour of 
every day, he assigns to you and to me, to him and to her, 
the thing which is to be done. “The duty next my hand,” — 
that is the personal charge to me, given by the great com- 
mander; and to turn back from the work assigned, is not, as 
the careless think, to lose reward, money, or comfort, as the 
proverbs would teach you: far worse,—it is to lose God, 
because you turn away from him when you disobey him. 


III. It is, however, precisely at this point that man shows 
that he is God’s child, and not his creature merely. He is 
of God’s nature, and is free. He shows this by his unwill- 
ingness,— possibly he shows it by his rebellion. God, “the 
power which makes for righteousness,” hangs a rain-cloud 
over the garden and bids it discharge in rain, and it 
obeys — must obey — cannot help itself. But God brings to 
the garden, so watered, his own child, bids him work in the 
garden which is ready thus for planting ; and the child does 
not like the duty; could be a merchant, perhaps, but does 
not want to be a gardener ; does not choose to be a gardener 
for that hour; though, for that hour, he must be that or 
nothing. So far as he is concerned, the rain-cloud need 
not have been ordered, nor the seed ready for the planting. 
So far as he is concerned, the subduing of the earth is set 
back for that hour. For, in one word, it is here that there 
comes in the flat heresy or rebellion by which a child of God 
with a duty to discharge says, calmly, ‘I don’t want to,” and 
from that duty turns away. His hand is on the plough, and 
‘he looks back. The young nobleman looked back so, Judas 
Iscariot looked back so, and Mark at Pamphylia, and Demas 
at Rome. They are not fit for the order, method, or empire 
of God. 

IV. Let us, then, look directly at that heresy,— “I don’t 
want to.” ‘Is my native genius to have no decision in this 
matter?” his is the frank protest of young life ; insulted in 
its freedom to be told that another will direct its labor. 
““Do you say | am born to be a merchant, while he is born 
to be a poet, and he born to be a planter? We shall see. 
Rather will I wait to-day, to-morrow, the next year, if 
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need be,—till time shall bring round the part for which I 
am born. For this duty next my hand, I have no genius. 
I shall wait, though I wait a long time, till the duty offer, 
to which I feel in my make-up and nature that I am born.” 

This protest requires solution. 

Men forget that opportunity never returns while they wait, 
as Micawber did, for something to turn up; they forget 
that ability to work is the most evanescent and perishable 
form of property. This is what men forget when they grimly 
strive to starve out their employers on a strike,— what 
boys and girls forget when they reject this line of life or that, 
because it is not so genteel or so agreeable as another, or is 
not in the line of their genius. . What I can do to-morrow be- 
tween nine and twelve o’clock has certain worth, more or 
less, according to my aptness. But, if it is not done to-mor- 
row, that help of mine in God’s purpose is clean lost,—it is 
never done at all. I may do something like it Tuesday, but 
what I do Tuesday is Tuesday’s work; and Monday’s, alas! 
is only Monday’s. It cannot by any magic be thrown over 
upon Tuesday. The king, in Herodotus’s story, could throw 
his diamond ring into the sea, and, though the chances were 
badly against him, still it might be that a fish should catch 
the ring, and that very fish be brought to the king’s table, 
and he himself open and find his ring again. But when you 
throw away Monday morning, there is no miracle which can 
bring it back to you. On that impossibility hangs all the 
gravity of labor problems. And here comes in the exceeding 
folly of you young people, if you are dainty in selecting the 
place of to-morrow’s duty. In a new country like ours, 
twenty courses may be open. If there are, you are God’s 
child, and you may choose between them. You may go down 
to Gloucester and enlist for a lay in the mackerel fleet ; you 
may go to Colorado and go out upon a ranch to herd cattle ; 
you may go to Florida and take up a quarter section of land 
there, and become a farmer ; or you may train yourself for 
such duty by walking ten miles out of town and back again ; 
you may answer any “Want” you find in the newspaper, or 
at the Industrial Aid ; you may do what some young people 
find harder yet,— the commonplace duties at home; you 
may cut and split the load of wood which has come from the 
wharf ; you may clear out the cellar; you may rake up the 
leaves in the garden ; you may wash the windows ; you may 
set the broken panes. Of the “duties that come next your 
hand,” to take Mr. Carlyle’s phrase again, you may make 
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your choice. Or, of social duties, you may, any of you, write 
that article for the newspaper which you planned yesterday ; 
or you can go and visit those strangers whom you resolved 
to visit last Sunday, and forgot afterwards. Nay, you could 
walk to the foot of Charles Street and go into a jail for the 
first time in your life, and befriend that poor fellow you find 
there, waiting to be summoned as a witness next January ; or 
you could go into the children’s ward in the City Hospital, 
and cut out some paper dolls. The choice between such 
appeals and possibilities is to be decided by your own fitness, 
your own conscience, your own genius ; or, if these do not 
determine, even by your own whim. But all duties involve, 
near or distant, use for others. And when the choice is be- 
tween mere selfishness for the next hour or the next day, and 
a duty for others,— that is, for taming the world,— why, the 
whole order of God demands that to that effort, at that 
moment, you put your hand. 

The duty may be most repulsive or difficult. It may be 
the care of children, and you are not used to children ; or 
perhaps a German beggar comes to you, and you cannot 
speak German. But it is no matter how far your taste or in- 
clination help you, or how far your taste and inclination are 
mortified. The mortification may be a necessity. For till 
you can learn that the world has some other affairs to attend 
to than the rolling to and fro, as you wantit fo, there is a 
necessity unfulfilled in your eternal training. ‘Till you have 
learned that, you cannot enter into God’s order ; you cannot 
enter the kingdom of God. 


V. This appeal to steadiness concerns not only our per- 
sonal duty, but some of the social questions which most 
perplex society. 

A man’s labor being the most evanescent and perishable of 
property, it follows that regular work, in which I can use 
brain and muscle and nerve every day in the year, is worth 
much more than spasmodic work, in which I am employed 
to-day and idle to-morrow. When machine-work was first 
introduced on shoes, I heard, to my amazement, of a con- 
tract in which some bright girls in Lynn earned four dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents a day. I remember saying that 
they were paid more than some excellent school-masters and 
doctors and ministers whom I knew. But this was not so ; 
the girls’ work ran only for three or four weeks, and they 
could not command the year round any such wages. 
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Now, the perfection of a system of work is that it shall 
arrange for the regular employment of this transitory force, 
labor, so that the people engaged may never lose a day of 
their time, because this day can never be replaced. Here is 
the reason why Essex County became such a centre of the 
leather trade. The fishermen of Essex County, not being 
used then..to fish in winter, had their little shoe-shops at 
home, and had a winter trade as well as a summer one. 
Now that shoes are made the year round, fishing also has 
to be carried on the year round, because men cannot be 
unemployed. Nine-tenths of our winter poverty here in 
Boston comes from the modern arrangement in which the 
farmers of New England hire their laborers, not for a year 
round, but only till the end of harvest. For the winter, the 
farmer and his family can carry on the lesser operations of 
the farm, and the “hired man” drops back on us to try the 
resource which the lavish and more indifferent city will give 
to him. A certain consciousness of this lurks at the bot- 
tom of the schemes for making a day’s work eight hours, or 
less even, by law. Add up the hours’ work of all the labor- 
ers on a New England farm, and they do not amount to 
eight hours a day the year round. But unfortunately you 
cannot mow or reap or dig potatoes in January. You must 
work when the summer sun and the autumn harvest bid 
you work. And the futility of such schemes shows itself at 
once, therefore, when they are applied to that original work, 
which it is a pity we forget so often, of subduing the world 
in agriculture. — 

It followed of course, in old times, that a thrifty farmer 
had a well-appointed shop and tool-house, where he‘and his 
boys and his hired man spent days of blocking winter storms 
in cutting out fence-posts, in making gates and sleds, not to 
say wagons, doors, and windows ; in putting tools in order, in- 
vesting their own brain, nerve, and muscle, which would else 
be unused, in the work which else they would have to pay for 
from summer’s labor. By the same rule, it follows that a city 
like ours, which has in winter to feed, directly or indirectly, 
some thousands of laboring men, is wise when it uses their 
brain, nerve, and muscle in its own workshops. This is the 
complete justification of the system of industry just now en- 
larged at Deer Island, and, on a small scale, to be set at 
work by the overseers of the poor in the Mayhew School- 
house. It is not wise for a city to undertake manufacturing 
in rivalry with private industry. It is wise for a city which 
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has able-bodied men to feed, to feed them as workingmen, 
and not as lazy drones becoming more incompetent every 
day. 


VI. It is to be remembered, also, that it is the laziness of 
those who hold back from the duty next their hands, which 
kills the quick and conscientious workers who are taking the 
places of shirks and cowards. It was the meanness of the 
Spartans who stayed at home which sacrificed the three hun- 
dred who died at Thermopylae. It is said that all the work 
that now appears in the visible physical changes made on the 
surface of the world could be repeated in the next fifty years, 
if with the powers of modern science we could put every man 
to fair work in those years. It is said that all the roads and 
bridges, all the fences and walls, all the houses and temples, 
all the ships, all piers, nay, all the statues and pictures,— so 
far as they are physical products, —could be made in fifty 
years, by these thousand million men and women who will 
come and go in the next fifty years, if only great masters of 
industry could employ them as the few millions who are well 
employed are at work to-day. The statement seems at first 
an exaggeration. But when one thinks of the hordes of sav- 
ages waiting on the hill-side for a flight of game, satisfied, if 
the game do not come, to kill a lizard or a snake and to feed 
upon him; when one thinks of the million men, more or less, 
employed last week in this country in making whiskey and rum 
and beer, in selling them, in transporting them, not so much 
as lifting a stone, or setting a peg in its place; when one 
thinks of strong women spending the day in making sure that 
the shade of a feather harmonizes with the dye of a ribbon ; 
when one thinks of armies besieging Sebastopol, occupied 
for a year in skilfully destroying navies and docks which 
it had taken a hundred years to build; when one looks in 
at a club-room where he may see men of high training 
in the most effective nations spend all their working hours 
in shuffling, dealing, and playing cards, deciding whether 
red shall turn up or black, and on the chances staking 
the results of somebody’s industry not their own, —one 
is disposed to believe the estimate. At least, one is made 
eager to see the great experiment tried. And one feels that 
th eoverworked men, such men as John Albion Andrew, who 
die too young because too much is forced upon them, are the 
great sacrifice we make because we choose to have only a 
small and compact army of well-trained workmen, while we 
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leave at large and loose a great horde of non-combatants, 
who eat the rations but do not defend the lines. I preached 
a sermon here once in which [ tried to show that the steward 
in the parable would not have stolen his master’s money, if 
any man had taught him to dig. If you really want to reduce 
your docket of confidence-men, of peculators in high life or in 
low, you must see to it that boys and girls are trained hon- 
estly to the detail of duties next their hands. And while I 
know perfectly well that I am speaking to many persons who 
need to take to heart the other great gospel of laziness, — 
more of them are women than men, let me say in passing,— I 
do not know any way in which overworked men of public 
spirit are to be relieved from the pressure upon them, but by 
the inculcation of this stern gospel demand, which will relieve 
them in proportion ‘as it makes all who are around them 
take hold and lend a hand. The ploughs will be driven 
easily, if no man looks back from the furrow. 


Of looking back from the plough, of turning back from 
the work, the penalty is, that the “shirk” or coward goes out 
of the kingdom of God. The soul dies. Not in one or two 
texts, but all through, Jesus enforces work, not for God’s sake 
but for ours. Not as if Infinite Power could not have made 
wheat fields bear without our work as easily as it makes 
daisies bloom, but because the soul of man dies out of him 
unless he works with God. It is work for the world, —like 
the work of such men as Paul and the great discoverers, like 
the great colonizers, the great artists, and the great teachers ; 
not the introspective effort of this or that meditative cloister 
man. ‘‘Goand do likewise.” ‘“ Doeven soto them.” ‘Woe 
unto you lawyers who lift not these burdens.” Such are the 
injunctions ; enough to recognize that it is in the straining of 
the muscles, in the positive endeavor of the mind, that the 
soul lives and grows. Use these tools of life, forget the soul 
is new-born, and it grows. ‘Turn back to cosset it, to pet it, to 
brood upon it, indolent, and the very care you spend on your 
spoiled baby is its ruin. The young nobleman had no in- 
struction but “Follow me.” Peter and Andrew, John and 
James, had no call but “ Follow me.” Those who do follow, 
who do what he did, and turn to taming the world, find their 
souls grow to the likeness of sons of God. The multitude 
pressed on Christ just when he did not want them to. None 
the less was the multitude cared for. “As he passed by,” he 
saw the blind man and cured him,— not when he had set out 
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to doit. They waked him from sleep, and found he was ready. 
We talk of wanting to do this, and not wanting to do that! 
How much did he want to meet these collisions in the ‘Tem- 
ple? How much did he want the multitudes of ignorant 
Galileans thronging round to make him king? 

If you and I have souls which are to grow, even in an in- 
finite life, it will be by beginning, not by always getting ready 
to begin. It is the duty next our hand that will train us, not 
the waiting for some more congenial duty to appear. It is 
the furrow, and the work of the furrow. Woe to him who 
looks back! That man is never fit for the kingdom! 


